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Clash In iraq May 
Stir Moslem World 


British Uneasy over Effects on 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
Arabia, and Syria 


SITUATION STILL IN HAND 


But Axis Activity Among Moslems in 
North Africa and Syria Causes 
Anxiety in Near East 














After nearly two weeks of fighting be- 
tween British and pro-Axis troops in Iraq, 
the tide seems to have turned definitely in 
favor of the British. Rashid Ali Beg-Gai- 
lani, who seized control of the Iraq govern- 
ment with the political aid of Nazi agents 
for the purpose of expelling the British, 
apparently failed to make adequate prepa- 
rations for what would follow his coup. 
Only three-fifths of his small, poorly 
equipped army followed his lead. After 
the first surprise had passed, the British 
made short work of the Iraqi air force 
and its landing fields. Their mechanized 
detachments met little resistance. As we 
go to press, it is reported that Rashid Ali 
Beg-Gailani is preparing to flee Baghdad. 


Behind the Coup 


Thus, it would seem, the final chapter 
is being written to the clash between Brit- 
ish troops and insurgent troops in the land 
of their ally, Iraq. But surface appearance 
is often deceptive. Adolf Hitler may 
have had very good reason for encourag- 
ing a clash between British and native 
forces in Iraq, even though he anticipated 
a British victory. The important thing, 
from the German point of view, is that in 
Iraq, British forces have been fighting 
against Arabs. There are Arabs also in 
Syria, Palestine, Transjordania, the Ara- 
bian peninsula, and Egypt. The Germans 
know well that fighting in one Arab coun- 
try stirs uneasiness in others. There are 
already signs of restlessness in Palestine 
and Syria. In Transjordania, a near neigh- 
bor of Iraq, the clash in Iraq caused a 
bitter dispute between the pro-British 
ruler, Emir Abdullah, and his 30-year-old 
son. During this quarrel, according to a 
report from Beirut, the 69-year-old Emir 
was shot and seriously wounded. 

Thus, in considering developments in 
Iraq, both British and Germans are letting 
their eyes stray to other parts of the Near 
and Middle East, and of North Africa, 
where some 14,000,000 Arabs are watching 
the situation with alert interest. And these 
Arabs constitute the core of the Moslem 
world—a world of 235,000,000 devout peo- 
ple, comprising nearly an eighth of the 
total population of the globe. They are in 
a militant majority in the Near and Middle 
East, and in the southern coastal fringes 
of the Mediterranean. The Moslems oc- 
cupy lands spreading from Nigeria, in West 
Africa, into the heart of Asiatic Russia; 
from the Balkans southward to Mozam- 
bique and Madagascar; and from the At- 
lantic Ocean eastward again to Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo in the East Indies. 
There are Moslems in northwestern China, 
in Central India, Burma, and in the Malay 
States. 

The Moslem world of today is not the 
overpowering force it was five centuries 
ago, when its armies pounded on the gates 
of Vienna and advanced across the Pyre- 
nees into France. The dynamic power of 
the religion founded by Mohammed in the 
seventh century has diminished. The Mos- 
lems (or Mohammedans, Mahometans, or 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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**Toughen Up. America!” 
By WALTER E. MYER 


A physician who had been examining men called to serve under the Selective Service 
Act reports that out of a group of 120 men not more than half a dozen had finely de- 
veloped physiques and showed indication of possessing vibrant health. This does not 
mean that all the others were actually ill. Many of them were in good enough condition 
not to be rejected for service. But they were not strong and vigorous and in the enjoy- 
ment of radiant health. 


We are inclined to think of a person as being healthy if he is not ill. But there are 
various kinds of health. Many people who consider themselves healthy are only mod- 
erately so. They are sluggish or headachy or easily inclined to weariness. They do not 
feel the zest for life, the joy of activity, the pleasure of being alive, with healthy blood 
flowing through healthy veins. When one is in perfect health, the very act of living is 
a pleasure. Duties are easily performed. There is a tendency to optimism and good 
nature. One is energetic, forceful. When one possesses health of that quality, he has 
already gone a long way on the road to success. He has strength for the difficulties which 
appear from day to day. He has energy for his work and enthusiasm for both work and 
play. He is on the road not only to success but to happiness. 


It is the duty of each person to achieve life-giving, vibrant health—a duty to himself, 
to his associates, and to his country. A nation made up of strong, vigorous, vital men 
and women will be more powerful and more successful in every way than a nation many 
of whose people are weak, sluggish, and lacking in vitality. Not only is it a duty for 
each one to achieve a high grade of health but it is possible for nearly any young person 
to achieve it. One slips into weakness and into bodily disorders largely through care- 
lessness and through ignorance. Few people give much attention to the care of their 
bodies. Yet in no other way could they do so much to insure their health and their 
efficiency. One is likely to go through life in a hit-or-miss sort of way, not knowing 
whether he is eating the food best suited to him, whether his habits of work, of sleep, 
recreation, and relaxation are such as to conduce to perfect health. It is only by fortunate 
accident if he does. 


One should familiarize himself with the rules of health. This he may do by reading 
books such as Toughen Up, America! by Dr. Victor G. Heiser (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. $2). Here one receives advice about the habits of daily living which conduce to 
health; about the care of the body, about the guarding against disease; about the preser- 
vation of strength and vigor. Through reading books of this kind and through experi- 
ments, he should find out how long he needs to sleep, how he may relax, what recreation 
is good for him, and, perhaps most important of all, what his diet should be. 


U.S. Takes Stock Of 
Its Vital Materials 


Nation Abundantly Supplied with 
Most Products Essential to 
the Defense Program 


BUT NOT ENTIRELY SECURE 











Government Taking Steps to Obtain 
Adequate Supplies to Meet 
Any Emergency 





As the national defense program of the 
United States moves into high gear, the 
American people are gradually becoming 
aware of the great changes that are going 
to take place in their daily lives. They are 
beginning to discover that they will have 
to adjust themselves to many profound 
changes in the interest of national defense. 
One of the more important of these changes 
is the program of taxation, which was dis- 
cussed in last week’s issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. On a dozen different fronts, 
the economy of the United States is being 
transformed from a peacetime to a war- 
time basis. 


Many Changes Seen 

Some of the indications of this change 
are already apparent. It is announced, for 
example, that next year there will be a 
20 per cent reduction in the production of 
automobiles in order that the materials, 
the labor, and the tools needed for motor 
cars may be used in speeding up the de- 
fense program. In a short time, a cam- 
paign will be launched to reduce the num- 
ber of lines of merchandise in order to 
save manufacturing facilities for defense 
purposes. We have already heard that the 
supplies of a number of materials for 
civilian purposes is being limited so that 
these materials may be used for war pur- 
poses. Aluminum, nickel, magnesium, and 
others have already been placed on the 
list, and it is expected, within a very short 
time, that rubber available for nondefense 
purposes will be greatly curtailed. 

During the coming months, the United 
States is likely to undergo many changes 
similar to those which took place during 
the World War. At that time, every effort 
was bent toward transforming the nation’s 
economy into a war economy. It was 
necessary at that time to conserve the 
materials which were needed for war and 
the production of some 30,000 articles 
was rigidly supervised by the government. 
The historians Morison and Commager 
give us an idea, in their Growth of the 
American Republic, of a few of the changes 
that took place: 

In order to save coal, the service of eleva- 
tors was regulated even to the number of 
stops and the number of passengers they must 
carry; the number of colors on typewriter 
ribbons was reduced from 150 to five, styles 
of pocket knives from 6,000 to 144. Baby 
carriages were standardized; traveling sales- 
men limited to two trunks; and the length of 
uppers on shoes was cut down. New regu- 
lations for the manufacture of corsets re- 
leased 8,000 tons of steel annually; the elim- 
ination of tin from children’s toy carts saved 
75,000 tons of tin; 31,000 gallons of varnish 
were saved by leaving painted lines off rub- 
bers. “Women’s waist factories made signal 
flags, radiator manufacturers turned to mak- 
ing big guns, automobile body builders made 
airplane parts, gear plants made gun sights, 
piano factories made airplane wings.” Ordi- 
nary peacetime production all but ceased, the 
government forbidding any work which might 
interfere with war manufacturing and con- 
scripting labor to war purposes. It was such 
a regimentation of national economy as had 
never before been known; yet it was carried 
through with little friction and accepted in 
good spirit. 

It must be remembered that the United 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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Our Daddy is fighting 
at the Front for You- 
Back himup- Buya 
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Financing the 


N last week’s issue of THe AMERICAN 

OBSERVER, we discussed the gigantic pro- 
gram which is being launched to finance 
the defense program of the United States. 
That program consists of the defense-sav- 
ings bonds which went on sale May 1, and 
of a new taxation system which is now be- 
ing considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. The program of war finance re- 
calls to many the similar program which 
was launched by the government during 
the World War when this country had to 
raise unprecedented sums of money. 

One of the princi- 
pal differences _be- 
tween the present 
situation and _ that 
which existed during 
the World War is 
that the present de- 
fense program was 
launched at a time 
when the  govern- 
ment was already 
heavily in debt, 
whereas during the 
earlier program, there 
was practically no national debt. It 
amounted to only a little more than one 
billion dollars, whereas the present pro- 
gram of preparedness was launched at a 
time when the national debt had passed 
the 40-billion-dollar mark. Moreover, 
the federal government was spending money 
at the rate of only three-fourths of a billion 
dollars a year at the time of the World War, 
whereas its recent expenditures have ranged 
from seven to 10 billion dollars a year. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The Liberty Loans 


During the World War, the federal gov- 
ernment resorted to two devices to meet 
the unusual expenditures—borrowing and 
taxation. At that time, however, the ra- 
tio was reversed, since two-thirds of the 
necessary funds were obtained by borrow- 
ing and one-third by taxation. It is the 
hope of the present -administration to raise 
two-thirds of the necessary funds by taxa- 
tion and only one-third by borrowing. 

The essential principles which guided 
the federal government during the World 
War in its borrowing program were simi- 
lar to those which have again been adopted. 
A great national effort was made to have 
the general public lend money to the gov- 
ernment by purchasing Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift Stamps, and War Savings Certifi- 
cates. It was felt that if large numbers 
of people could be induced to buy these 
government securities, greater unity would 
result and the danger of inflation would be 
lessened. The more money was saved by 
the public, the less there would be for 
purchases of goods and the less danger 
there would be of a great increase in prices. 


World War 


Altogether there were five issues of bonds 
during and immediately following the 
World War. The first four were called 
Liberty Loans and the fifth a Victory Loan. 
Through these five loans, the federal gov- 
ernment raised the staggering sum of $21.- 
439,000,000. Through the first campaign, 
launched May 14, 1917, some four and a 
half million persons were persuaded to buy 
bonds. The goal of $2,000,000,000 was 
easily reached. The second Liberty Loan 
campaign came in the fall of 1917, with 
a goal of $3,000,000,000, which was passed 
because of the demand for bonds. The 
third issue of Liberty Bonds was launched 
in April 1918 and was for $3,000,000,000. 
By the fall of 1918, the demand for funds 
to finance our own war effort and to meet 
the needs of the Allies had grown to such 
proportions that it was necessary to raise 
$6.000,000,000. The Victory Loan of April 
1919 was for $4,500,000,000. In the case 
of each of the loans there was oversub- 
scription; that is, the demand for bonds 
exceeded the quotas and additional bonds 


were made available, thus bringing the 
grand total above $21.000,000.000. 
Sales Campaign 
An elaborate sales campaign was 
launched throughout the nation to make 


the program popular among the people. 
Selling organizations were set up in every 
state and community in the nation. In 
many cases, strong pressure was brought 
to bear upon the people. They were made 
to feel it their patriotic duty to buy the 
bonds and were branded as “slackers” if 
they did not buy them. Altogether some 
2,000,000 persons took part in the various 
selling campaigns. How many persons ac- 
tually bought bonds is difficult to determine 
because many individuals participated in all 
the campaigns. In the fourth loan, there 
were 23,000,000 subscriptions. 

Supplementing the Liberty Bonds were 
the Thrift Stamps and War Savings Cer- 
tificates. Many people could not afford the 
$50 which was the minimum price of a 
Liberty Bond and they were offered Thrift 
Stamps, which sold for 25 cents each. 
When a sufficient number of these had 
been acquired, they were exchanged for a 
War Savings Certificate, which bore in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent and 
which was redeemable for $5 at the end 
of five years. Nearly a billion dollars 
was raised through this campaign. 

In mapping the present campaign of de- 
fense bonds, the experience of World War 
financing has been freely drawn upon. 
Many of the features of the present pro- 
gram are similar to those of the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. But government officials 
have attempted to avoid the mistakes of 
1917-1919, principally by removing the 
pressure which was used at that time. 


Important Dates of the War 





Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6, 1941 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Week of Mar. 24 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


May 
May 


FIRST PHASE: CONQUEST OF THE NORTHEAST 


24, 1939 Germany and the U.S.S.R. sign a nonaggression pact. 
1 Germany invades Poland. 
3 
7 


Britain and France declare war on Germany. 


1 Russia invades Poland. 
20 Germany announces operations in Poland completed. 
28 Germany and Russia divide Poland. 
28-Oct. 6 Russia assumes control of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 
19 British-French-Turkish mutual-assistance pact signed. 
30 Russia invades Finland. 
13, 1940 Defeated Finland signs a peace treaty in Moscow. 
SECOND PHASE: CONQUEST OF THE NORTH 
9, 1940 Germans occupy Denmark and invade Norway. 
15 Allied troops arrive in Norway. 
1-3 Allied troops leave Norway. 
10 Chamberlain resigns; Churchill becomes prime minister. 
THIRD PHASE: CONQUEST OF THE WEST 
10, 1940 Germany invades the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
14 Commander-in-chief of Netherlands army surrenders. 
28 King Leopold of Belgium surrenders. 
3ritish begin withdrawing troops from Dunkirk. 
10 Italy declares war on Britain and France. 
14 Germans enter Paris. 
22 France signs German armistice terms. 
24 France signs Italian armistice terms. 
28 Russian occupies Bessarabia and northern Bukovina in Rumania. 
3 British destroy part of the French fleet. 
9 French parliament gives Pétain dictatorial powers 
FOURTH PHASE: CONQUEST OF THE SOUTHEAST 
30, 1940 Germany and Italy return to Hungary a large part of Rumania. 


6 King Carol of Rumania abdicates and flees 


15 Bulgaria takes over southern Dobruja from Rumania 
23 British unsuccessfully attack Dakar, French West Africa 
27 Germany, Italy, and Japan sign a mutual-assistance pact at Berlin. 


7 German troops begin entering Rumania. 


28 Italy invades Greece 

12 British fleet wrecks Italian base of Taranto. 

20 Hungary signs the Axis pact in Vienna. 

22 Greeks capture an important Italian base in Albania. 

23 Rumania signs the Axis pact in Vienna. 

5 Greeks take Porto Edda, Albania. 

11 British win their first land victory by taking Sidi Barrani, Egypt, 
from the Italians. 

18 The world learns that German troops are in Italy. 


British take the Libyan coast as far as Benghazi. 
British return Haile Selassie to Ethiopia. 

14-28 British conquer Italian Somaliland. 

1 Bulgaria signs the Axis pact in Vienna. 

Germans begin to drive the British from Libya. 


27-28 British fleet smashes Italian fleet in the Ionian Sea. 
4 Pro-British regent is driven from Iraq. 
6 German troops invade Yugoslavia and Greece. 
British troops enter Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia 
14 Axis forces cross into Egypt, taking Solum 
15 Germany and Italy recognize the ‘independent state of Croatia.” 
18 Yugoslavian army surrenders unconditionally 
19 British forces land at the port of Basra, Iraq 
23 The trapped Greek army of the Epirus surrenders 
26 British troops sail from Greece. 
27 Germans enter Athens. 
2 Fighting between Iraq and England begins 
3 Germany and Italy divide the Yugoslav province of Slovenia be- 


tween them. 

6 Stalin, dictator of Russia, takes over the office of premier 

10 Rudolph Hess, No. 3 Nazi, was found in Scotland, after having 
crashed in his plane. 


Note: This is not a complete picture, of course. for no mention is made of the war in the 


Atlantic or in the air, theaters in which specific dates have 


little meaning. 





ing this picture which was sent from France to the United States in October 1939. 


THE MAGINOT LINE—MONUMENT TO A NATION’S DEFEAT 


“A view of one of the fortresses in the Maginot Line, the French system of fortifications which the Germans 
will have to pierce if they are to invade France across the Western Front.’’-—So read the caption accompany 


A few months later 
the Germans went swiftly around the Maginot Line. 
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Interior Decoration 


BOUT one-third of the 

terior decorators in the United 
States are women. Due to the fact that 
some interior decorators have their own 
studios, while others are employed by furni- 
ture and department stores, there is no 
completely reliable information about em- 
ployment conditions. From all indications, 
however, the chances of finding work in 
this field compare favorably with other 
professional pursuits. 

If an interior decorator opens his own 
studio, he acts as a consultant, much the 
same as an architect does. He is called 
upon for advice and direction in designing 
the interiors of homes, clubs, hotels, and 
public buildings. He suggests how walls, 
floors, and ceilings are to be finished, and 
determines exactly what drapings are to be 
hung, what type of furniture is to be ob- 
tained. And in doing all this, he must 
be guided not only by excellent taste but 
also by the personal wishes of his client. 
His advice must be based upon expert 
training, years of experience, a thorough 
knowledge of the materials with which he 
works, artistic talent, and an ability to 
give accurate estimates of labor and mate- 
rial costs. 

Those decorators who do not have stu- 
dios of their own get jobs with stores which 
sell home furnishings, such as draperies 
rugs, wallpaper, paintings, furniture, and 
the like. The interior decorator in such a 
store visits the homes of prospective cus- 
tomers and offers advice on decoration 
problems. This is a service which many 
stores supply in order to sell their mer- 
chandise. 

Still another source of employment is 
in department stores. Every department 
store of any size displays exhibition rooms 
of home furnishings, and it is the interior 
decorator who arranges these displays. In 
some cases, he will the 
furniture buyer. 

While there have been no studies show- 
ing the incomes of interior decorators who 
have their own studios, it is a well-known 
fact that many of them, particularly in the 
larger cities, make good livings. As in so 
many other professions, of course, the in- 
terior decorator’s success depends upon his 
ability, upon the location of his office, and 
upon whether he has a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances who call upon 
him for advice. 

The interior decorator in a department 
store or in a specialty shop will receive 
from $15 to $18 a week at the start. After 
he has become experienced, he may make as 
much as $50 weekly. Should he be made 
a buyer. he can count on an even higher 
salary, although there are relatively few 
such positions. 

One who is thinking of taking up this 
work should study conditions in his own 
community, and should talk with a num- 
her of interior decorators—both those in 
business for themselves and those em- 
ployed by stores. He should interview offi- 


15.000 in- 


also be store's 


cials of local employment agencies and 
should write to the state branch of the 
United States Employment Service. Since 
information about this field is so scarce, 
it is prudent for those who are seriously 
interested to make this investigation a 
thorough one. 

To succeed in this occupation one should 
possess an artistic sense, and should have 
a thorough training in styles and periods 
of furniture, fabrics, wood and wall finishes, 
room arrangement, color schemes, etc. He 
should have the qualities of a good sales- 
man, for he is constantly dealing with 
people and trying to satisfy their desires. 
Many interior decorators fail largely be- 
cause they do not have the type of per- 
sonality to make them succeed at this work. 
Instead of trying to adapt their ideas to 
those of their clients, they are stubborn in 
their attempt to convince the clients that 
they know what is best for them. 


The Week at a Glance ro a 


Tuesday, May 6 

After an absence of five years in exile, 
Haile Selassie, emperor of Ethiopia, re- 
turned to Addis Ababa, his capital city, 
which had been retaken from Italians. 

Germany’s warning against rendering as- 
sistance to Northern Ireland was ignored 
by Eire, which has been sending a large 
measure of help to bombed areas. 

Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov re- 
signed as premier of Soviet Russia, and 
the title taken by Stalin, who had 
heretofore preferred to rule from the 
background. 

Secretary of War Stimson called for 
U. S. Navy to protect delivery of Ameri- 
can supplies to Britain. 


was 


Wednesday, May 7 


After a debate on the conduct of the 
war, Britain’s House of Commons voiced 
its confidence in the Churchill govern- 
ment by vote of 447 to 3. 

By vote of 266, to 120, House of Rep- 
resentatives approved the bill authorizing 
President to seize foreign which 
are tied up in American ports. 

President Roosevelt signed annual Navy 
supply bill which totaled $3,415,521,750. 

Sidney Hillman, associate director 
general of OPM, revealed plans for plac- 
ing certain defense industries on 160-hour 
week—24 hours daily with four shifts a 
day and seven days a week. 


Thursday, May 8 


British challenged American sources 
which had been minimizing shipping 
losses, and said April toll had been nearly 
500,000 tons. 

Selective service officials announced they 
had recommended that the President de- 
clare a registration day this summer for 
young men who had become 21 since the 
first R-day on October 16, 


Friday, May 9 
U. S. Maritime Commission announced 
that American ships would soon be placed 
in regular service to Red Sea area. 


vessels 





European History 


1. Driven from England by persecu- 
tion, the Pilgrims fled to (a) France, 
(b) Holland, (c) Germany, (d) Spain. 


2. In January 1933, Adolf Hitler 
became chancellor of Germany 
through (a) appointment of President 
Hindenburg, (b) a national election, 
(c) a Nazi insurrection, (d) an army 
coup d'etat. 


€ 


3. “England expects every man to 
do his duty” was the message sent to 
his men by (a) Clive, (b) Drake, (c) 
Wellington, (d) Nelson. 


1. Don Quixote, a burlesque on the 
chivalry of feudal times, was written 
by (a) Cervantes, (b) Sancho, (c) 
Rabelais, (d) Montaigne. 


5. What name has been given to 
the period from 1453 to about 1603, 
the period of such great men as Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Colum- 
bus, Rabelais, Drake, and Shakes- 
peare? 


6. The Third French Republic has 
ended in the rule of Marshal Petain. 
The First Republic ended in the rule 
of (a) Charles X, (b) Louise XVIII, 
(c) Napoleon I, (d) Napoleon III. 


Geography 
1. Control of only two narrow 
waterways would enable the Axis 


powers to keep all British ships out 
of the Mediterranean Sea. What are 
the two waterways? 


2. An English town which has been 
heavily shelled because it is only 20- 
odd miles from the continent of Eu- 
rope is (a) Portsmouth, (b) Ply- 
mouth, (c) Bristol, (d) Dover. 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


3. The Arabs, now becoming rest- 
less throughout Asia Minor, are (a) 
Buddhists, (b) Mohammedans, (c) 
Hindus, (d) Christians. 


1. Seizure by Germany and Italy of 
several important islands in the Ae- 
gean Sea brought the war almost to 
the coast of (a) Egypt, (b) Syria, 
(c) Turkey, (d) Russia. 


5. Half the forests of the United 
States are in the (a) northwest, (b) 
southwest, (c) northeast, (d) south- 
east. 


6. The United States Naval Acad- 
emy is located in (a) Maryland, (b) 
Pennsylvania, (c) New York, (d) 
Massachusetts. 


7. The river which flows through 
the famous Grand Canyon is the (a) 
Columbia, (b) Missouri, (c) Colorado, 
(d) Red River. 


Current History 


1. What are some of the vital war 
materials in which a shortage might 
develop? 


2. For what principal purpose is 
manganese used and where do we ob- 
tain most of our supplies? 


3. What are some of the more im- 
portant countries in the “Arab world’? 


4. What are the conflicting interests 
between Germany and England in the 
Arab countries? 


5. By what devices did the United 
States finance the World War? 


6. Why has not the defense pro- 
gram of the United States progressed 
more rapidly during the first year? 








Intensity of both German and British 
air raids was increasing day by day, and 
some of forays on both sides were char- 
acterized as greatest of the war so far. 

Vice-Premier Jean Darlan of France 
was negotiating with German officials for 
modification of peace terms, including re- 
duction of German army occupation costs. 


Saturday, May 10 


Britain announced that since beginning 
of war her shipping losses had been 1,443 
merchant totaling 5,961,044 tons 

Japanese planes were continuing to 
bomb Chungking, during what the Chinese 
call “the bombing season.” 

Eleven shipyards in vicinity of San 
lrancisco were closed by strike of 1,900 
workers, and work on $500,000,000 in 
shipbuilding contracts was held up. 

Ecuador accepted joint offer of United 
States, Argentina, and Brazil to mediate 
100-year-old border dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador. 


Sunday, May 11 


House of Commons chamber, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and Westminster Hall were 
among historic English structures badly 
damaged by bombs. 

Although urging more aid in form of 
war materials for Britain, Herbert Hoover 
came out in opposition to convoying. 

Intensity of German air raids on Britain 
suggested to some observers the pos- 
sibility that the way for invasion attempt 
was being paved. 


Monday, May 12 


Rudolf Hess, No. 3 Nazi, was revealed 
to have landed in Scotland on Saturday 
after flight from Germany. 

Senate Commerce Committee, by vote 
of 11 to 4, approved bill authorizing Presi- 
dent to seize foreign vessels tied up in 
American ports, already approved by 
House. Measure is now ready for full 
Senate debate. 


vessels 
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“Okay, Okay—so | made a mistake!” 
HINOMARCH IN AMERICAN BOY 


In the West, a fair coed confesses she hasn’t 
paid for a dinner since last September. This 
answers a reader’s query in the same issue, 
“What is the food value of dates?” 

—Portland OREGONIAN 


The young author sent the manuscript of 
a book he had written to the literary editor, 
asking him for his opinion of it and men- 
tioning that he had several other irons in the 
fire. 

“Put this back with the other irons,” came 
back the crisp reply. —SELECTED 

“Madam,” he said, “will you please get off 
my foot?” 

“Why don’t you put your foot where it 
belongs?” she replied sarcastically. 

“Don’t tempt me, madam, don’t tempt me.” 

—SELECTED 


“Tt’s not just the work I enjoy,” said the 
taxicab driver. “It’s the people I run into.” 
—Columbia JESTER 
Voice on Telephone: “Come over quick, 
doctor, our little boy has sucked all the ink 
out of the fountain pen.” 
Doctor: “I'll be right over. 
doing in the meantime?” 
Voice: “Using a lead pencil.” —Srrrctro 


What are you 
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The Week at Home 


The First Year 


It was on May 16, 1940, that President 
Roosevelt went before Congress and asked 
it to prepare the nation’s defenses for any 
emergency that might arise. On Friday of 
last week, therefore, the first year of the 
great rearmament drive came to an end. 

Looking back on that year, we find it 
somewhat disappointing, of course. The 
manufacture of heavy guns, antiaircraft 
artillery, and many other items has been 
much slower than was expected. We have 
not attained even half the 50,000-planes- 
a-year rate for which the President asked. 

But the first year was necessarily a year 
of building plants and filling them with 
tools. This work has gone forward with 
amazing speed, and the success achieved 
should make production increase rapidly 
in the program’s second year. But the first 
year witnessed remarkable gains in pro- 
duction, too. Plane output more than 
trebled. Powder manufacture increased by 
1,000 per cent. The new semi-automatic 
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DAILY MENTAL GRAPH OF AN AVERAGE CITIZEN 


BROWN IN WN. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


Garand rifles are now being turned out 
four times as fast as they were a year 
ago. The production of _ caliber-.50 
machine guns has been quadrupled, that of 
caliber-.30 machine guns, trebled. Our 
tank industry is reaching the mass- 
production point. 

All this, however, is only a beginning. 
By the end of 1941, says John D. Biggers, 
director of production in the Office of 
Production Management, we must be 
manufacturing powder and small-arms am- 
munition three times as fast as we are do- 
ing now, rifles and military airplanes 
twice as fast, tanks four times as fast, and 
machine guns five times as fast. 


Unfriendly Aliens 


Sailors from the Axis-owned vessels 
which the United States commandeered 
early this spring are being taken to de- 
tention camps in the west. At Missoula, 
Montana, 125 Italian sailors are at work 
preparing living quarters for themselves 
and the 400 others who are still at Ellis 
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Island, New York. German sailors, it 
appears, are in a camp in New Mexico. 
These camps, the Department of Justice 
says, are “in no sense prisons, but rather 
places of safe residence.” They are much 
like Army camps or camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

In a different category from the men 
detained in the camps are the foreigners 
who are in this country illegally. Among 
them are the 160 German seamen who 
were seized by G-men in the course of 
early morning raids made in several cities 
on May 8. Next day New York police 
and immigration inspectors rounded up 
about a hundred Italians, most of them 
waiters who had been employed in the 
Italian Pavilion at the World’s Fair and 
had obtained jobs in hotels and restaurants 
instead of returning to Italy as they were 
expected to do when the fair closed. All 


these men—Germans and _ Italians—face 
deportation. 
In still another class are the foreign 


sailors who have been convicted of violat- 
ing our antisabotage laws by damaging 
their ships while they lay at anchor in 
American ports. Some Italian officers and 
men have been given prison terms for 
this type of sabotage. 


To the Red Sea 


Last month President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the British conquest of 
Italian East Africa made it possible for 
him to open the Red Sea to United States 
shipping. Germany, however, warned that 
she was prepared to send to the bottom 
any American vessel, convoyed or not, 
which entered what she considered a war 
zone. Her threat was given point by the 
sinking of several British food ships in 
the Indian Ocean. Recently the British 
admiralty announced the sinking there of 
a German raider, a merchant ship armed 
with guns and torpedo tubes, and hope 
was expressed that the use of captured 
Italian ports on the East African coast 
would enable the Royal Navy to hunt down 
the rest of the raiders. German ships have 
been seen taking on supplies in Japanese 
harbors, and it is thought that they were 
the disguised raiders which have been 
operating in the Indian Ocean. 

Americans became intensely interested 
in that ocean when it was reported that 
regular shipping to the Middle East was 
about to begin. Seven vessels have al- 
ready been assigned to this service, it is 
said, and 20 more are being collected for 
it. They will avoid the “Battle of the 
Atlantic” by sailing across the Pacific, 
around India, and through the Red Sea to 
Egypt, but it is the possibility of their 
running into a “Battle of the Indian Ocean” 





WIDE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM’S NEXT NEW BATTLESHIP 


The second big battleship to take its position in the U. S. Navy will be the 35,000-ton Washington. 
is far ahead of schedule and she will be commissioned some time this year, 


Work 
The North Carolina was 


commissioned a short time ago. 


that the United States is thinking about 
today. 


Insuring a Bomber 


The Douglas B-19 is the largest plane 
in the world. Twice the size of our famous 
Flying Fortress bombers, it can carry 18 
tons of bombs, and its huge gasoline tanks 
will permit it to fly to Europe and back 
without stopping. 

But before its trial flight no one could 
be perfectly sure that this new battleship 
of the air would fly at all. The Douglas 
Aircraft Company, wishing to take out in- 
surance which would cover it until it was 
turned over to the Army, tried to insure 
it for its full value, we are told, but the 
13 companies which formed a syndicate to 
write the policy declined to risk more than 
$1,000,000. To insure the first minute of 
the first flight, Douglas had to pay a pre- 
mium of $82,000. It was agreed that, if 
the plane did not crash in the first minute, 
the premium for all the rest of its trial- 
flight time would be figured at the com- 


paratively modest rate of $3,000 an hour. 


Return prom Antarctica 


It has been a year and a half since 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd set out aboard 
the motor ship North Star to carry the 
Stars and Stripes to the Antarctic Con- 
tinent again. His expedition was sponsored 
by the United States government, and it 
was his purpose to map as much unex- 
plored territory as possible. 


The admiral returned a year ago to 





HAYES ECONO-CRETE CORPORATION 


make a personal report and endeavor to 
persuade Congress to interest itself fur- 
ther in Antarctica. He left behind him 
59 men quartered in two widely separated 
bases. The two parties continued with 
their work until the approach of the winter 
of 1940-41. They then put their bases in 
good order and set sail for home. One de- 
tachment has reached the United States, 
bringing with it, among other exciting 
tales, the story of a German naval repair 
shop (since blown up) on frigid Decep- 
tion Island about 600 miles south of Cape 
Horn. The other members of the expedi- 
tion are expected to arrive soon, 


Ch ° L of P ° Li 7 

Though his hair is entirely white, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., is not yet 41. He 
is young to be chief of the Priorities Divi- 
sion of the Office 
of Production Man- 
agement, for this is 
one of the most im- 
portant posts in the 
defense _ program. 
But Mr. Stettinius is 


used to occupying 
positions which or- 
dinarily would be 





filled by much older 
men. 

What one 
biographers has called 
“the handicaps of wealth, position, and 
the reputation of a brilliant father” did 
not handicap young Stettinius. He left the 
University of Virginia with an offer from 
the General Motors Corporation, and by 
the time he was 31 he was vice-president. 

Early in President Roosevelt’s first term, 
General Motors sent Stettinius to Wash- 
ington, and he made so many friends in 
the administration that some of his anti- 
New Deal business associates felt that he 
had gone over to the enemy. But he at- 
tracted the attention of Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel, and in 1934 Stettinius accepted the 
vice-chairmanship of the great steel cor- 
poration’s finance committee. He knew 
nothing about steel, but he studied it dil- 
igently, and on April 5, 1938, Mr. Stet- 
tinius became chairman of the board. 

Shortly after the European War began, 
Stettinius returned to Washington, this 
time to head a War Resources Board set 
up to consider the mobilization of na- 
tional resources. The board was disbanded 
after it submitted its report, but in May 
1940, its chairman was made chief of 
the raw materials division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and gave up 
his $100,000 a year as head of U. S. Steel 
to work without salary for the govern- 
ment. The NDAC is practically dead now, 
but as chief of priorities in the OPM, Mr. 
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E. R. STETTINIUS 


of his H. 


Stettinius has more power than ever. It is 
he who determines which industries shall 
have first call on our vital materials. 


HOUSES IN A HURRY 
A Hollywood, California, company has devised a method of building houses out of prefabricated concrete 
walls and partitions which can be assembled quickly. The government is showing interest in the process. 
in connection with the need for defense housing. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Hess Incident 


As we go to press, the entire world is 
still rubbing its incredulous eyes over the 
flight to Scotland of Rudolf Hess, Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s closest associate. At the 
start of the war Hess was appointed by 
Hitler as second in line of succession, after 
Marshal Goering, to the leadership of the 
state. That fact and the long years of 
personal service that Hess has devoted to 
his chief make the desertion all the more 
startling. The official Nazi version is that 
Hess has been suffering from mental dis- 
orders. In support of this suggestion, it 
is pointed out he has for years dabbled in 
strange cults, and that he established a 
hospital in Dresden for the treatment of 
diseases by methods which the medical 
profession regards as quackery. 

But the British, who, in their most 
nightmarish dreams, could not have hoped 
for such a prize of war, insist that Hess is 
wholly sane. The authorities in London 


cident” in China brought to an end as soon 
as possible. Financial interests favor peace 
because the war is eating away private 
fortunes. Some army chiefs desire it be- 
cause their continued failures are beginning 
to get embarrassing. Some naval men and 
adventurers would end the fighting in China 
to free their hands for action to the 
south. From Shanghai come reports that 
Japanese forces are slowly withdrawing 
from many regions in central China where 
there has been no fighting. 

The biggest obstacle to the sort of peace 
the Japanese desire is the position of 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is reported to have 
stated flatly that he will entertain no direct 


peace proposals from Tokyo; that any 
offer the Japanese wish to make must 
come through the government of the 


United States. This has caused discomfort 


in Tokyo. The Japanese know that Laugh- 
lin Currie, 
James 
Chungking 


the President’s adviser, and 
Roosevelt have recently visited 
They know that United States 





BANTAM DESTROYERS 


Three new pocket destroyers knife through the water in the service of the British Royal Navy. 
motor launch submarine chasers were built in Britain from American parts. 


The small 
They are said to be exceptionally 


fast and to be well equipped with depth-charges, anti-aircraft and other weapons. 


profess to believe that Hess’ flight is symp- 
tomatic of a serious rift in high Nazi 
councils over the prosecution of the war. 
According to this version, Hess was the 
leader of the group within Germany that 
was urging a peace with Britain, even if 
such a move called for the overthrow of 
Hitler. The Nazi dictator got wind of 
the plot that was brewing, it is said, and 
was preparing a widespread purge to clean 
out the dissidents. And Hess, it is added, 
managed to escape in time, and in such 
dramatic circumstances that Hitler may 
have to delay the alleged purge. 


The Far East 


Newspapers in Japan are nearly as rigidly 
censored as those in Germany. No pub- 
lisher would dream of printing an editorial, 
or even a news dispatch, unfriendly to the 
government’s policy. When a prominent 
newspaper does feature an editorial seem- 
ingly at variance with official policies, 
therefore, there is a reason. Usually it is 
at the behest of the government itself, or 
a clique within the government which 
wants to test internal and foreign reaction 
to something new. 

Last week an article of unusual interest 
appeared in The Japan Advertiser. It asked 
what no other article has presumed to ask 
in a long time. It asked whether it would 
not be well to end the war in China. The 
article mentioned China’s great size. It 
spoke of the great cost of any conquest of 
China. It did not allude to the fact that 
Japanese armies had failed to make a 
single important advance in China within 
a year, but concluded that the best policy 
probably would be to make peace and 
establish China as a full-fledged partner 
in the projected ‘new order’ for East 
Asia. “Ideas about overcoming this mas- 
todon of nations,’ it added dejectedly, 
“must have little appeal even to the most 
sanguine of soldierly minds.” 

The stand of The Japan Advertiser has 
touched off a controversy which has been 
brewing for some time in Japan. It has 
brought out into the open those groups 
which would like to see the painful “in- 


loans have bolstered Chinese currency, en- 
abled Chiang to retain his grip on Chinese 
bankers, and that American goods have en- 
abled him to carry on the war. 

There are signs, nevertheless, that Japan 
might even accept American mediation to 
settle matters with China. There have been 
a number of quiet inquiries in Washington, 
during recent weeks, and Yosuke Matsuoka, 
the Japanese foreign minister, has indicated 
that he would like to visit the United 
States if he could be assured in advance 
that he could return with a reasonable set- 
tlement. He seems to have received little 
encouragement from Washington, but the 
matter is still being kept open on both 
sides of the Pacific. 


Balkan Spoils 


The Reichswehr (the regular German 
army) does not always set up a pleasant 
administration in the countries it occupies. 
It is a military administration; its laws 
are strict and sometimes harsh. But the 
Reichswehr is generally fair. Its officers are 


imbued with a traditionally severe code of 
honor. Women are courteously treated. 
Children are left alone. Only those who 
break the army law are punished—and 
those, admittedly, with severity. When- 
ever Hitler decides to break the spirit of 
a conquered people, as in the case of the 
Poles, he calls upon the Nazis, the Elite 
Guard, and the Gestapo. 

The fact that Reichswehr units were be- 
ing recalled from Serbia, last week, and 
that they were being replaced by Gestapo 
and black-uniformed Elite Guard units in- 
dicated that the Serbs will suffer the fate 
of the Poles, if Hitler has his way. Large- 
scale executions have already begun. Many 
civilians are being seized as hostages to 
stop guerrilla fighting which is now in 
progress. 

Other racial groups involved in the recent 
Balkan war seem to be faring better. The 
Croats have been given their own separate 
state, under German domination. The 
Slovenes, with their capital, Ljublana, have 
been handed over to Italy, but the Italians 
regard this small spot of land as a poor 
prize of war. They want more. This has 
produced a somewhat difficult situation be- 
tween Berlin and Rome. The Germans are 
reported as being agreeable to an Italian 
annexation of Montenegro and Dalmatia, 
which constituted most of Yugoslavia’s 
Adriatic coast, but they do not wish to 
see the Italians in Greece. Italian troops 
have occupied sections of northwestern 
Greece, since the fighting stopped, but 
none have been permitted in Athens. 

It is a curious but significant fact that 
the new government which the Germans 
have set up in Greece, headed by George 
Tsolakoglou, is distinctly anti-Italian. 
Hatred of Italy is high among the Greeks, 
and apparently the Germans intend to 
make use of it by taking most of Greece 
for themselves. 


Bombs by Moonlight 


In the full moon of spring poets may find 
inspiration, but not the embattled nations 
of Europe. Peering down through his sights, 
the air-bomber finds his targets more easily. 
Railroad tracks shine faintly. Buildings and 
tall chimneys cast ghostly shadows. Con- 
crete highways wind through a blue country- 
side like bright ribbons; docks and ships 
at anchor are clearly outlined against 
silvery river mouths and harbors. 


Last week, in the full of the May moon, 


Britain suffered heavily from the greatest 
German air raids in many months. With 
the exception of one terrific attack upon 
London, the Germans turned their atten- 
tion northward to what is known as the 
Merseyside area—to Birkenhead, with its 
factories and shipyards, to Liverpool which, 
with 36 miles of docks, is second only to 
London among the great ports of Britain. 
Three great shipbuilding centers—Hull in 
England, Glasgow in Scotland, and Belfast 
in North Ireland, also suffered. Hitler’s de- 





SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


A WATERFRONT IN SWEDEN 
Sweden has remained out of the war but is obliged to bend her economy to fit Hitler’s new order. 





WIDE WORLD 


THE RULERS OF FRANCE 


Marshal Petain, with Vice-Premier Darlan standing 
by his side, receives a bouquet of flowers from a 
Basque girl of southwestern France. Petain and Darian 
are being severely pressed by Hitler to bring France 
into active cooperation with Germany’s war effort. 


termination to crush England by wiping 
out her ports and shipyards, and by pre- 
venting the unloading of such supplies as 
actually reach England, is clear. Last 
week, the British government released cer- 
tain facts about R. A. F. bombings which 
throw a little more light upon Britain’s 
intentions in bombing her enemies. 
According to the R. A. F. report, Britain 
carried out 3,030 raids against German, 
German-occupied, and Italian territories 
between the start of the war and the end 
of April 1941. On the basis of these figures 
it is clear that the first objective of British 
bombings is to destroy German ports, sub- 
marine bases and harbor works; the second 
to attack the Luftwaffe at its points of 
origin. Repeated attacks on oil plants are 
significant. These raids, according to the 
report, have cost Britain 594 planes. 


New Premier 


Josef Vissarionovich Stalin has been the 
leading figure of the Soviet Union ever 
since the death of Lenin, in 1924, and 
absolute dictator since the expulsion of his 
rival, Trotsky, five years later. But during 
this entire period he 
has never held what 
could be called an 
important official posi- 
tion in the Soviet 
government. Hitler 
might be a fuehrer, 
and Mussolini a duce, 
but Stalin’s position 
sounds only mildly 
impressive. 

Stalin’s real power 
has been in a posi- 
tion he quietly as- 
sumed for himself in the early days of the 
revolution—that of secretary-general of the 
Communist party. By working this posi- 
tion to his advantage, he gained control 
of the party, and since the party con- 
trols the state, he became Number One 
man of the Soviet Union without actually 
holding a position in the government. Stalin, 
an Asiatic revolutionary since the age of 
19, has always preferred the background 
to the foreground. He prefers to sit quietly 
in the Kremlin, puff on his pipe, and move 
his subjects like so many chessmen. 

Last week, Stalin surprised the world by 
appointing himself premier of the Soviet 
Union. To do this he had to take the 
office away from his friend, Molotov, who 
is also foreign minister—explaining that 
Molotov needed to devote all of his time 
to difficult foreign matters. Some observers 
are not so sure, however. They feel that 
he has found it necessary to strengthen 
his hand for some important reason—and 
it may be that he contemplates a sudden 
and difficult shift in Soviet policy, either 
toward or away from Germany. 
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JOSEF STALIN 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Aden (ah’den), Bei- 
rut (bay’root), Caucasus (ko’kah-sus), Chi- 
ang Kai-shek (jee’ong’ ki’ shek’—# as in ice), 
Emir Abdullah (eh-meer’ ahb-doo’lah), Fa- 
lange (fah-lahn’hay), Hejaz (heh-jahz’), 
Khawarij (kah-wah’rij), Khyber (ki’ber—i as 
in ice), Ljublana (lyoo’blyah-nah), Yosuke 
Matsuoka (yoe-soo’keh maht-soo-oe’kah), Mo- 
zambique (moe-sahm-beek’), Rashid Ali Beg- 
Gailani (rah-sheed’ ah’lee beg’ gay-lah’nee), 
Senussi (seh-noo’see), Shiite (shee’it—z as in 
ice), Sunnite (soon’it—i as in ice), Teheran 
(teh-rahn’), Tsolakoglou (tsoe-lah-koe’gloo), 
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Throughout Northern Africa and the Near East the Moslems are the predominant peoples. 








THE HEART OF THE 


MOSLEM WORLD 
Their influence extends eastward, through Afghanistan into India and beyond. 








The Arab World Begins to Stir 


Mussolmans—as they are variously called) 
are today confined more or less to that 
broad strip of land across Africa and south- 
ern Asia which fringes deserts and semi- 
deserts. This is particularly true of the 
Arabs, who, with a few exceptions, live 
along the edges of such blazing wastes as 
the Sahara, Nubian, Syrian, Libyan, and 
Arabian deserts. 


The Arab World 


These Moslem lands are so poor in vital 
raw materials as to rule out the possibility 
that any single industrial power could rise 
anywhere in the area. It is true, of course, 
that the oil deposits of Iraq and Iran are 
regarded as important by the western 
world. It is true also that Egypt, the 
Caucasus region, and Tunisia ‘produce 
some manganese, and that there are large 
deposits of phosphate in Egypt, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco; but other im- 
portant minerals are produced in negligible 
quantities or not at all. Tobacco and cot- 
ton are important sources of revenue, but 
the corn, barley, salt, wheat, figs, olives, 
dates, and sheep of Mohammed’s time still 
remain the chief products of this region. 

Up to a point, the most formidable 
characteristic of the Moslems is the nature 
of their religion. Islam, as it is called, 
the submission of one’s own will to the will 
of Allah, is more than a mere set of re- 
ligious doctrines. It great force; it 
sets up a legal system; it functions as a 
political power, and something in it has 
gripped and held the imagination of black, 
yellow, and brown peoples for 13 centuries. 
The Moslems may be divided into several 
hundred religious sects (although their 
theologians will admit only 73). They may 
live in lands dominated by other powers, 
separated by borders arbitrarily penciled 
in by European diplomats, but Islam re- 
mains to most of them the greatest moving 
force in their lives. The three largest 
sects—the Sunnites, Shiites, and Khawarij 
—may not be able to agree among them- 
selves on religious doctrine, but let a Chris- 
tian, a Hindu, or a Jew attempt to inter- 
vene, and he often finds himself face to 
face with a united front. 

For some years the powers of Europe 
have recognized the explosive force of Is- 
lam, and have attempted to divert it to 
suit their own ends. During the World 
War, for example, the Germans tried to 
cripple the British by using Turkey and 
Turkish forces to push southward toward 
the Suez Canal. This the British countered 
by arousing the Arabs of the region against 
Turkey (which then ruled most of the 
Arab lands), and turned back the advance 
toward Suez. Thus two Moslem peoples 
fought against one another on opposite 
sides of the European war. But the Arabs 
then thought they were fighting for their 


is a 


(Concluded from page 1) 


independence, promised them by the Brit- 
ish in 1915; and the Turks were fighting 
to preserve their loose-jointed empire. 

The fighting in the Near East, during 
the World War, combined with Arab am- 
bitions for independence, profoundly stirred 
the Moslem peoples. A wave of religious 
fervor swept the region. People began to 
talk of a great pan-Arab, pan-Islam, or 
pan-Moslem movement. There was acute 
disappointment when it became apparent 
that France and Britain intended to take 
over many of the lands which formerly 
belonged to Turkey. Uprisings began at 
Afghans fought British colonial 
troops on India’s wild northwest frontier; 
the Senussi fought Italians in Libya; Riffs 
fought both Spain and France in Morocco. 
In Syria, Arabs repeatedly engaged the 
French, while across the border in Pales- 
tine, just to the south, Arabs campaigned 
against the Jews, who were trying to build 
a homeland for themselves, and the Brit- 
ish, who at first supported them. 


The Axis Challenge 


Thus, when Hitler and Mussolini arose 
io challenge Great Britain and France as 
Europe, they discovered the 
situation contained a number of 
them. They 
knew that a very large part of the Mos- 
lem lands was held either directly by the 
British and French (such as Algeria, Mor- 
occo, Tunisia), under mandate (Palestine, 
Syria, Transjordania), or bound by a series 
of intricate trade treaties and alliances 
(Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, He- 
jaz, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan). 


once. 


masters of 
Moslem 


interesting possibilities for 


So far, the Axis has been unable to 
make any headway, in a military sense, 
against British positions in lands held di- 
rectly by the British. For this reason, ap- 
parently, they are turning their attention 
to two of the weakest points in Britain’s 
position in the Moslem world. The first 
is the lands between the Aegean and India 
which are ruled directly by the Moslems 
themselves. Actually, these lands were 
left independent to provide a buffer belt 
between Russia and the Near Eastern in- 
terests of Britain and France. The coun- 
tries making up this belt are Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. Geographically 
they comprise an area known as the Middle 
East. Politically they are often called 
the Saadabad states by reason of the fact 
that four years ago they signed a strong 
treaty of mutual friendship at Saadabad, 
the summer palace of the Shah of Iran, on 
the southern slopes of the snow-capped 
Elburz Mountains. 

Turkey, the most important of these 
states, we have already dealt with at some 
length in past issues of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. Turkey is an ally of Britain, 
but all signs point to the probability that 


she will not be long. The Turks appear 
to have been thoroughly frightened by Ger- 
man successes in the Balkans, by German 
activity in Syria, to the south of them, 
by the coup in Iraq, and by signs that 
Russia may be preparing for another pact 
with Hitler (see page 5). The Soviets 
wield a very important influence in this 
region; their borders touch all the Saadabad 
states except Iraq. 

With Turkey turning toward Germany, 
and Iraq largely occupied by British 
troops, Iran and Afghanistan remain alone 
and exposed in the mountains of south- 
western Asia. Very little news ever comes 
from either of these states, but they may 
grow rapidly in importance in the future, 
since both Russia and Germany, in addi- 


tion to Britain, are interested in their 
affairs. 
Afghanistan, described as a ‘kingdom 


of stones, scorpions, and sanguinary feuds,” 
is the most remote, and the most truly 
a “buffer state.’ It is important chiefly 
because it stands astride the famous Khy- 
ber Pass, the entry into northwestern In- 
dia. Its function is to keep Russia away 
from the Khyber Pass, and to keep Brit- 
ain away from Russia. By all standards, 
this mountain kingdom and its 10 million 
Moslem tribesmen are backward, and the 
British have encouraged them to remain 
backward. No Britisher wants to see Af- 
ghans building railroads and highways over 
which Russian troops might someday pour 
on the way to India. No Britisher has 
found much pleasure in the fact that Russia, 
last month, completed the building of a 
mountain highway to the Afghan border. 


Iran. formerly known as Persia. sepa- 
and British 
from Russian interest It is another but 
fer state, but its 15,000,000 people are by 
no means backward like the Afghans, nor 
is poor as the Iraqis. Iran is a power in 
its own right. Stretching huge 
plateau between the Indus and the Tigris 
Rivers, it occupies an one-fifth the 
size of the United While noted 
particularly for the excellence of its car 
some $3,000.000 worth of which are 
sold in the United States every year, Iran 
is the fourth largest oil producer in the 
world. 
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Russia’s Position 

For many years there has been a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement that Russia shall 
confine her interests to northern Iran, while 
the British will remain in the south. This 
agreement has left the exploitation of Ira- 
nian oil fields largely in the hands of Brit- 
ish interests. Since Britain controls the oii 
wells (as in Iraq), and therefore the prin- 
cipal sources of Iranian revenue, they have 
long held the upper hand in Iran, but 
Russian influence has been increasing 
steadily. Last week an important delega- 
tion from Moscow arrived in Teheran, the 
Iranian capital, for secret discussions with 
the Shah’s government. At the same time, 
Russia has recognized the rebel government 
of Beg-Gailani in Iraq, adding to British 
fears of another Soviet-German deal. 

A second political weak point in Brit- 
ain’s position in the Moslem world is to 
be found in the lands held by France. So 
long as France was strong, her position in 
North Africa, and in Syria, was a definite 
asset to the British. Today it is the worst 


kind of liability. Under high pressure 
from Berlin, Marshal Pétain has had to 
permit 1,800 German “tourists” to enter 


French North Africa, apparently for po- 
litical agitation among the Moslems, and 
to eliminate any possibility that Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia might throw in 
their lot with the British. Syria is the 
worst problem of all. If it had been a 
German possession, the British would have 
taken it long ago. Since it is French, they 
have kept out. But today there are signs 
that Syria is to be made one of the bases 
of the coming German campaign in the 
Near East. Since its border adjoins that 
of Iraq, where fighting is still in progress, 
it is one of the danger points. 
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THE TOWN OF DJEDDA IN ARABIA IS THE SEAPORT FOR MECCA 


Above is Mecca Gate and through it pass all pilgrims from foreign lands who go to Djedda on their way 
to the Holy of Holies in Mecca 26 miles away. 
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This chart shows how American production of various products compares with European output. 
are not all for the same year but in every case are the latest available. 
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The figures 
It is significant that they show 


only the ordinary American production of the United States—before the defense program got well under way. 


Amertea’s Vital Materials 


(Concluded from page 1) 


States, despite the fact that it is the rich- 
est nation in the world in vital materials, 
is still lacking in many of those which are 
essential for national defense. For ex- 
ample, without manganese, no steel can 
be produced, and in normal times this 
country produces but 10 per cent of its 
requirements of this alloy. This is but 
one example, but it demonstrates how im- 
portant the question of an adequate sup- 
ply of all necessary materials really is. 


Where We Stand 


Because these materials stand at the 
very base of the entire defense program 
it is important to see where we stand at 
the present time with respect to the major 
items. Which are the more essential of 
these so-called vital materials? To what 
extent are we self-sufficient with respect 
to them and to what extent do we depend 
upon foreign sources? Which sources 
would be likely to remain available if we 
should become involved in war? We may 
best see the picture by examining the mate- 
rials and products one by one. 

Food. Perhaps the most important 
single resource a nation can possess is an 
adequate food supply, and in this respect 
the United States is fortunate indeed. No 
nation on earth is more completely self- 
sufficient. The Department of Agriculture 
assures us that we need have no fear of a 
shortage of foodstuffs. We are in a posi- 
tion to meet the demands which come 
from a higher national income and at the 
same time to meet those of the British. 
The emergency may call for certain shifts 
in production. For example, farmers are 
being encouraged to give more attention 
to dairy products since these contain a 
high nutritional value and since the British 
demand is greatest for such products. 
Upon only two important food products, 
coffee and sugar, is the United States de- 
pendent upon foreign sources—the former 
coming mainly from Brazil and the latter 
from Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

Steel. Of the materials directly used in 
armaments of all types, none plays a more 
important role than steel. Here again the 
United States is fortunate because it is 
the leading steel producer in the world. 
As Raymond Clapper points out in a re- 
cent column: “The U. S. Steel Corporation 


alone is producing now at a rate equal to 
the total of all Germany when the war 
began. This corporation’s production rate 
is equal to that of England. France, and 
3elzium combined at the time the war 
began.” 

According to a recent estimate made by 
the Office of Production Management, the 
United States now has a total steel capac- 
ity of 82,000,000 tons a year. whereas the 
probable maximum demand for 1941 will 
be 77,500,000 tons. Next year, the demand 
for civilian and emergency needs, as well 
as for exports to Britain, will amount to 
89,000,000 tons. But there are many ways 
in which this increased demand may be 
met. Additional plants are now under 
construction, and the existing plants could 
be used without interruption, thus in- 
creasing the total output. 

There are many people who feel, how- 
ever, that the margin between capacity 
and probable needs is too narrow for 
comfort. They point out that it takes 
many months to build steel plants and 
that it is folly to begin construction only 
when the need is upon us. They point out 
that our needs for steel may be much 
greater than present estimates indicate 
and that we should prepare to meet all 
possible conditions. Moreover, there is 
already a shortage of facilities for mak- 
ing coke, which is essential in producing 
steel, and the supply of scrap iron, which 
goes into steel is also dangerously low. 


Abundance of Oil 


Oil. Without oil, few of the instruments 
of defense could be put into operation. 
Much of our industrial plant is run by oil. 
The Army's mechanized and motorized 
equipment depends upon petroleum. It is 
the fuel of the Navy and the merchant 
marine. And, most important of all, it is 
indispensable to the air force. 

The American petroleum industry is in 
a position to meet the needs of any emer- 
gency. It is interesting to note that Ger- 
many and Italy are carrying on their 
military operations, plus their entire civil- 
ian industrial needs, with a total volume 
of petroleum, including synthetics, that 1s 
equal to only five per cent of the total 
American production of crude oil. Of 
course, these countries have practically 


abandoned the use of automobiles, and 
they use their oil only for absolutely nec- 
essary purposes. 

The principal problem, in connection 
with our oil, lies in the matter of trans- 
portation. About 95 per cent of the pe- 
troleum products consumed by the states 
on the eastern seaboard is delivered by 
tanker, mostly from the Gulf Coast. Any 
greatly increased consumption of oil is 
likely to tax the tanker fleet greatly and a 
serious shortage of tankers might develop. 
However, 25 new tankers are scheduled 
for completion this year and plans have 
been made for the construction of 50 more 
in 1942. 


Rubber and Aluminum 


Rubber. The United States is more 
vulnerable in connection with its supplies 
of rubber than in any other critical war 
material. Not only are we dependent upon 
foreign sources for this vital material, but 
in case of war, these sources would in all 
probability no longer be accessible. In 
normal times, we consume about 500,000 
tons of crude rubber a year. Almost all of 
this comes from the Far East—from Brit- 
ish and Dutch possessions. Last summer. 
it was disclosed that the supply of rubber 
on hand was sufficient to meet the normal 
needs of the country for only four months. 
Since that time, considerable quantities 
have been obtained and stored. However, 
should the Far Eastern sources be shut 
off, this country would be faced with a 
serious problem. 

In the event that natural rubber were no 
longer available, this country might turn 
to the production of a synthetic product on 
a mass scale. Successful experiments have 
been conducted in synthetic rubber, but 
the chief handicap up to now has been the 
price. It is felt, however, that with a 
broader market. mass-production methods 
could greatly reduce the cost, and, further- 
more, price would not be considered in 
case of an acute emergency. 

Aluminum. An adequate supply of 
aluminum is particularly important to the 
aviation industry, for 60 per cent of the 
structural weight of an airplane consists 
of aluminum. There is likely to develop 
no shortage of bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is made, even considering the 
great expansion of the aircraft industry. 
About half of the nation’s supply of 
bauxite comes from domestic sources, 
principally from Arkansas, and the other 
half is imported from British and Dutch 
Guiana. 

But while the supplies of bauxite are 
sufficient to meet our defense needs, there 
is at present a shortage of plant capacity 
to transform it into aluminum. The us 
of aluminum for civilian purposes has 
already been rigidly curtailed as a result 
of this shortage. But expansion of plants 
is rapidly moving forward and the Alumi- 
num Company of America, which enjoys 
what amounts to a monopoly on the prod- 
uct, expects to double its capacity to 700.- 
000,000 pounds by the summer of 1942. 


Tin. Practically all tin must be im- 
ported, the principal source of supply 
being British Malaya, the Netherlands 


Indies, and Bolivia. In recent years, about 
SO per cent of our imports have come 
from the southeastern Pacific region and 
would probably be affected if America 
should become involved in war with Japan. 
Should these sources be shut off, we would 
have to depend upon Bolivian ore, limited 
deposits in South Dakota, and recovery of 
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scrap tin. In the past, all tin has been 
smelted outside the United States, but the 
government has provided funds for a 
smelter in Texas and private firms have 
started construction of tin smelters. Then, 
too, large quantities of the metal are be- 
ing stored up as an emergency reserve. 
Nevertheless, the United States might 
find itself in a serious situation with re- 
spect to tin in the event of war with 
Japan. 

Other Metals. There are a number of 
metals which are essential to the produc- 
tion of steel. The most important of these 
is manganese, mentioned earlier in this 
article. We depend for manganese upon 
Africa, Soviet Russia, Cuba, British India, 
and Brazil. We could undoubtedly in- 
crease our domestic output (although the 
low-grade and medium-grade ores are 
costly), and obtain larger quantities from 
Brazil and Cuba. But because of the de- 
pendence upon sources which might not 
be available in time of war, the United 
States has been storing manganese in 
relatively large quantities. 

Other metals are used in hardening, 
toughening, and giving other qualities to 
steel. The more important of these are 
molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, nickel, 
and chromium. Of these, only molybdenum 
is produced in sufficient quantities in this 
country. We obtain most of our vanadium 
from Peru, to which we would still prob- 
ably have access in time of war: our tung- 
sten from China and British Malaya; 
eur nickel from Canada; and our chromite 
ore from South Africa, Cuba, Turkey, the 
Soviet Union, British India, the Philip- 
pines, and Greece. Practically our entire 
supply of chromium has come from foreign 
sources in the past, and many of these 
would be cut off if we became involved 
in war. 

With each of the materials we have dis- 
cussed the circumstances vary. In the case 
of many, no serious difficulties are ex- 
pected, either because we have abundant 
domestic supplies or because we would 
have access to sources even in time of 
war. In the case of others, radical ad- 
justments would have to be made to insure 
a sufficient supply, and it is significant that 
many of those adjustments are already be- 
ing made. We have pointed out that 
civilian supplies are being sharply reduced, 
notably in the case of aluminum and zinc. 
In addition, the effort is being made 
greatly to increase domestic output, where 
possible, of those materials which might 
not be accessible in time of war. Scien- 
tific laboratories are working overtime on 
synthetic products. And not the least im- 
portant step which is being taken is the 
storing of surplus stocks of these vital 
materials to tide. us over whatever emer- 
gency might develop. 
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front of one, but those who are operat- 

ing the armored monsters must endure 
ear-splitting noise and rough bumps and 
jolts. Although he did not compare the ex- 
perience to the probable effects of going 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel, John 
O'Reilly, writing for the New York Herald 
Tribune, reports that he collected his share 
of bumps and bruises while participating in 
a mock tank attack. 

Writing about his part in practice ma- 
neuvers at Fort Benning, Georgia, he relates 
that he was dressed in coveralls and a 
padded helmet, with goggles, gas mask, 
and an automatic pistol for equipment. 
It was quite a squeeze for all the crew— 
four, including himself—to climb into the 
turret and take their assigned places. And 
conversation was made next to impossible 
by the thundering motors and by the 


[is better to be inside a tank than in 
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grinding gears and machinery as the tanks 
lurched into motion. From then on, the 
three regulars were competently carrying 
out their assigned tasks, while O'Reilly 
occupied himself with trying to keep in 
his seat. Here is his description of the 
journey: 

Suddenly we leave the road. Our speed 
increases to 20 to 25 nules an hour. We are 
moving across brushy couniry. Small pine 
trees go down beneath the front of the tank. 
There is a crash and I lurch forward striking 
my helmet against steel. We begin to hit 
gullies. This is worse that Coney Island. I 
cling to the butt of my machine gun with 


both hands to steady myself but I lurch 
around like grease on a hot skillet. 
My head keeps bumping something. Now 


it gets worse. We have entered the woods 
and the tank jerks and twists as it dodges 
big trees. We fall into gullies and climb out 
again. At times I can see only blue sky 
through my slot. My head bangs again as 
the tank snaps to a halt. There is a precipi- 
tous canyon 10 feet in front of us. Ten 
more feet and we would have toppled in. 
The tank jerks to the right, skirts the end of 
the canyon and roars on up a wooded slope. 

We emerge into a field of old cornstalks. 
They go down before the tank like grass. It 
is smoother going now and I get to wondering 
how many plows a tank could pull. I look at 
the driver. His hands and feet are busy. 
There is a cut over his right eye and blood 
trickles down his cheek. A bump caused his 
head to strike a metal projection. .. . 

After some more rough going, the trip 
came to an end. The soldiers and officers 
went about their duties, and O'Reilly 
limped away “to a hot bath and quantities 
of liniment,” 


Desert Patrol 


During the World War, the British 
placed Colonel T. E. Lawrence in Arabia, 
where he carried on distinguished work 
among the Arabs, persuading them to 
move on the Turks and directing their 
attacks. Today the British have another 
reliable officer in the desert regions behind 
Palestine. He is Major John Bagot Glubb, 
who bears the title of His Majesty’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Desert Patrol in 
Trans-Jordan. 

Major Glubb, known to the Arabs as 
Abu Huneik, is an example of the remark- 
able type of officer the British colonial 
service occasionally produces. For more 
than 20 years he has emulated Lawrence, 
and lived among the desert Bedouins. 
About nine years ago, when British forces 
withdrew from Iraq, he was given com- 
mand of what had been an Arab legion in 
Trans-Jordan. This region is economically 
of little value, but it is important in a 
military sense inasmuch as it borders 
Arabia, Palestine, Iraq, and Syria. At 
one point it touches Egypt. A force based 
on Trans-Jordan, therefore, can move in 
any direction from the heart of the Arab 
world. 
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When Major Glubb took over the Desert 
Patrol, it consisted of 800 men. Today it 
is made up of 75,000. In the May issue of 
Living Age, Arthur Settel compares it to 
the French Foreign Legion: 

This Patrol is one of the most remarkable 
police forces in the world. Like the famous 
French Foreign Legion it asks no questions 
of its recruits; and like the Legion its ranks 
include fugitives from justice and all parts of 
Arabia and the Near East... . 

The Desert Patrol moves on camels, the 
fastest beasts in the world—some of them 
traveling at a rate of 40 miles an hour. It 
has 16 units of armored cars and its own air 
arm, a recent acquisition. The Patrol prevents 
intertribal and transfrontier raiding, sup- 
presses tribal disorders, and maintains an in- 
telligence service—reputed to be of the high- 
est quality. Founded by Lord Plumer in 
1926, the Patrol has through the genius of 
its commanding officer made itself a terrifying 
agency of destruction. ... 

Because control of the forces of the 
Transjordanian desert means control of 
the strategic center of Britain’s Near East- 
ern interests, he continues, the mainte- 
nance of this force is of vital importance 
even in times of peace. Today, with 
trouble in Iraq, it is doubly so, 


Hitchhikers, Inc. 


College students who desire to travel 
home at every opportunity must depend 
on obliging drivers when they haven’t the 
price of a train ticket. But many drivers 
who might otherwise pick them up hesitate 
for fear of the hitchhiker’s character, or 
prospects of being sued if an accident were 
to happen. To solve this problem Keyes 
Carson, a youth attending Texas A. and 
M., has developed a technique which he 
considers to be “sure-fire.” His system is 
described by Loring Schuler in the May 
issue of Coronet. 

Carson started a “travel club” and equipped 
its members with two essential items: The first 
consisted of a square foot of polished alumi- 
num, embossed with the college initials. 
Clearly visible from afar by day, it catches 
the glare of approaching headlights by night, 
like a road reflector sign. Attached to the 
side of a suitcase, the sign proclaims at once 
that a student wants a lift. 

Part two is a booklet, the student member’s 
passport. On the front cover are his photo- 
graph and signature. Inside is pasted a memo- 
randum from his college office, stamped with 
the college seal, attesting that he is a student in 
good standing. The rest of the book is made 
up of perforated sheets of cards—which read: 
“T herewith release you of any and all liability 
due to my having been a passenger in your 
automobile.” 

Under the code of ethics of the club its 
2,000 members are careful to stand beyond 
any traffic light so the driver will not be 
delayed if he stops to pick them up. They 
also change a tire, and walk for gas when 
the tank runs dry. “Be courteous, atten- 
tive and considerate,” the rules continue. 
“Before smoking ask the driver’s permis- 
sion and smoke only your own cigarettes. 
Invite the driver to visit your college. If 
he seems inclined, carry on an interesting 
conversation.” 


The Argentine Gaucho 


The gaucho has a place in the folklore 
of the Argentine such as the pioneer has 
secured in our own American tradition. 
In the Argentine popular mind the gaucho 
is pictured as a brave fighter who held the 
nation’s early frontiers against the Indian; 
who made the laws of the wilderness so 
that honest men might feel safe, and en- 

















PAN AMERICAN UNION 


ARGENTINE GAUCHO 


forced those laws by skillful use of long 
S-shaped knives; who broke the wild horses 
and made the Argentine cattle trade what 
it is today. 

Such a picture, we are reminded by 
Madaline W. Nichols, may be pleasant, but 
it is quite untrue. Writing in the current 
number of the Bulletin of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, Miss Nichols points out: 


The original gaucho—the character so new 
and distinctive in society that a new name had 
to be devised for him—was a lawless hunter 
of wild cattle. He came into existence during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, at a 
time when the gathering of cattle hides for 
use in contraband trade had become an eco- 
nomic activity of such importance that it 
led to the creation of a whole new class of 
society in the Rio de la Plata lands. It was 
the extra-legal aspect of his work that dis- 
tinguished the gaucho from his respectable 
fellow cattlehand, the vaquero or cowboy. 
The vaquero did society’s work. The gaucho 
was society’s outlaw; he was one of America’s 
early bootleggers. 

The transformation of a bootlegger into 
the symbol of nationality that he has since 
become is a picturesque illustration of the 
power of publicity. Because of his superlative 
skill as a horseman, the gaucho was drafted 
into the Argentine wars of independence. 
When wild gaucho cavalry hordes halted the 
proud Spanish royalists who marched down 
into Argentina from the viceregal capital in 
Peru, disreputable gauchos suddenly became 
national heroes. The terms gaucho and pa- 
triot became synonymous. 

Naturally, no real gaucho could long live 
up to such a connotation of his name. The 
wars over, the gaucho returned to his extra- 
legal life. With the growth of law and order, 
that life became increasingly difficult. New 
police patrols in frontier lands made his exist- 
ence both unprofitable and unpleasant. The 
gaucho’s disappearance from society, or a 
hearty reformation of his character, became 
imperative. And thus either the real gaucho 
life was ended by due process of law, or the 
gaucho joined the semirespectable vaquero 
(cowboy) class. In turn, the vaquero adopted 
the name of gaucho, But the true gaucho 
was no more, 


Hitler Again 


May 10 was the first anniversary of the 
German invasion of the Lowlands and 
Anne O’Hare McCormick of the New 
York Times seized the occasion to write 
a keen analysis of 
Hitler’s personality. 
The common notion 
that Hitler plunges 
recklessly into all his 
ventures, acting on 
sudden impulses, is 
not borne out by the 
record, she writes. 
Throughout his ca- 
reer, the German dic- 
tator has suffered agonies of indecision. 
The boldest strokes of his life were not 
made in the present war, which he launched 
only after the most detailed preparations. 
The most daring strokes were his purge 
of the Nazi party, in the summer of 1934, 
and his occupation of the Rhineland in the 
spring of 1936. 

Then, Miss McCormick writes, he did 
gamble. But the dice were not thrown by 
impulse. On the contrary, those who were 
with him in those days speak of a man 
tortured by uncertainty, pacing the ter- 
race of his mountain home through the 
long night, debating with himself, care- 
fully weighing every risk. To quote Miss 
McCormick: 


Hitler is a cautious campaigner. His “sur- 
prise” thrusts are always carefully calculated; 
he never moves unless he is well prepared. 
As a war lord he has made enormous mis- 
calculations, some that we can see and others 
he is able to conceal behind the veil of se- 
crecy in which he works. He weighs weakness 
more accurately than he weighs strength; 
he counts too much on the disintegrating 
force of treachery and not enough on the 
cohesive fire of loyalty. 

In some respects the cautious campaigner is 
back where he was at the outset of the war. 
Then he sewed up Russia in the attempt to 
keep Britain out, and now he works to line 
up Russia and Japan to immobilize the 
United States. At the end of a year of vic- 
tories in Europe he has to make a fresh start, 
heavily encumbered by his conquests. 

















New Plant World 


An arresting scientific revolution in the 
world of plants is being carried on almost 
unnoticed in the country’s research labora- 
tories. This revolution promises such a 
magical abundance, says Bruce Bliven in 
the current issue of The New Republic, 
that the suicidal struggle in which Europe 
is now engaged more than ever 
pointless and archaic. Why men should 
destroy civilization in an attempt to redis- 
tribute our present limited riches, when 
storehouses so much greater wait to be un- 
locked, is difficult to understand: 


seems 

















VEGETABLES GIGANTIC 


Because of remarkable new discoveries, 
scientists are now able to remake many kinds 
of growing plants almost at will. There is 
no known reason why the success already 
achieved with more than 65 sorts of flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, vines, and trees should not 
be expanded to the whole world of plants. 

The chief new tool of the plant breeders 
and geneticists, though not the only one, is 
colchicine, a bitter and highly poisonous drug 
found in the roots of the autumn crocus. This 
drug, it was discovered in 1937, has an as- 
tonishing effect upon plant tissues when it is 
used in certain ways. 

The scientist is able, for the first time, to 
turn out newly created (plant) forms on the 
production line, so to speak, with a stand- 
ardized plant resulting. In the great labora- 
tories of the Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville, Maryland, I saw a group of per- 
haps 50 onion plants that had been arti- 
ficially standardized. It was like a wonder of 
mathematical drawing, or a Walt Disney 
“Silly Symphony,” every plant almost exactly 
the same in size, color, and vigor as every 
other one, as though they had been identical 
twins—which in fact they were. ... 

This new technique can be applied to forestry 
with almost unbelievable results. . . . Imagine 
a forest 10 miles square of walnuts—or any 
one of many other varieties—every tree a 
magnificent example of its kind. You don’t 
have to imagine it; if you have the time, 
money, and inclination, science is prepared 
to manufacture it for you to order. By cross- 
ing a walnut that produces fine wood with 
one that grows very rapidly, lumber can be 
produced for the market many times faster 
that at present. . . . Indeed, there is hardly a 
single agricultural product of any kind in 
which improvement may not reasonably be 
expected within the next few years through 
the colchicine technique, 


In Brief 


British officers in Egypt were led to be- 
lieve recently that the Germans have pro- 
duced a new type of parachute which is 
quickly opened by a slight explosion. They 














observed that certain Nazi parachutists 
left planes at an extremely low altitude, 
and that the chutes opened with remark- 
able swiftness. The possibility that this 
was accomplished by some kind of ex- 
plosive gust was the only suggested ex- 
planation, because the average parachute 
opens more slowly and must be used at 
higher altitudes. 





Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. (b) Holland. 2. (a) Appointment by 


President Hindenburg. 3. (d) Nelson. 4. (a) 
Cervantes. 5. The Renaissance. 6. (c) Na- 
poleon I. 

Geography 


1. The Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez 
Canal. 2. (d) Dover. 3. (b) Mohammedans. 
4. (c) Turkey. 5. (a) Northwest. 6. (a) 
Maryland. 7. (c) Colorado. 





